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CHILD LABOR AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


EDITORIAL NOTE: A general account of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
held in Washington January 18-20 was printed in the February issue. Below is given a more 
detailed report of the Conference deliberations on child labor and youth employment. 


cussion of child labor was a motion from the floor 

to include ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment in the Conference recommendations. Speaking in 
opposition to the motion Edwin B. Butler, Professor of 
Law at Fordham University, expressed the belief that the 
country did not want the Child Labor Amendment and 
added, “‘I’d like to ask whether 
we must have regulation by the 
Federal Government of every- 
thing? Isn’t there anything that 
we can still trust to the States 
to administer?” 

Courtenay Dinwiddie, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, in an- 
swer to Dr. Butler, referred to 
the system of Federal-state co- 
operation under which the child 
labor provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act are being en- 
forced as an illustration of suc- 
cessful Federal regulation. He 
also pointed out that two polls 
conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion in 
1936 and 1937 showed that a 
large majority of the people of 
the United States favor the 
Amendment. The vote which 
followed was overwhelmingly 
for the resolution. 

In general the child labor rec- 
ommendations were in the na- 
ture of a reaffirmation of the 
standards adopted by the White 
House Conference in 1930. Briefly they call for a minimum 
age of 16 years for employment, with light work (not in 
manufacturing or mining occupations) permitted after 
school hours and during vacation periods at 14 years; a 
minimum age of at least 18 years for employment in haz- 
atdous occupations; restriction on hours and night work 
up to 18 years; double compensation for minors injured 
while illegally employed; minimum wage standards; and 
abolition of industrial home work. The Conference also 
fecommended that schooling should be both available to 
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Out of School for Work on Onion 
Farm in Colorado 


and compulsory for every child up to the age of 16 years, 
and that financial aid from public sources be provided to 
enable young peopie beyond the compulsory attendance 
age to continue their education if they so desire. 

Only two issues were raised from the floor during the 
consideration of these standards: (1) a suggestion that 
the employment of children between 14 and 16 years be 
limited to vacation periods and 
not be permitted outside of 
school hours on school days was 
voted down and (2) a recom- 
mendation that young people be- 
tween 16 and 18 who were not 
employed should be required 
either to attend school or to be 
engaged in suitable work pro- 
grams was voted down. 

Considerable attention was 
also given to a new phase of the 
employment problems of min- 
ors, one not considered by for- 
mer White House Conferences 
—namely, the employment needs 
of young people over 16 years. 
The report pointed out that 
about 4,000,000 young people 
in the United States between the 
ages of 15 and 24 are out of 
school and out of work—“‘un- 
used youth,’’ they have been 
called. The rate of unemploy- 
‘ment is higher for youth than 
for any other age group. Even in 
fairly prosperous times, young 
people are having increasing dif- 
ficulty in getting started at useful 
employment..It stressed the seriousness of this situation and 
its implications for a democracy. Specifically it recom- 
mended revision and modernization of general secondary 
education programs to meet the needs of youth, the exten- 
sion of vocational preparation, guidance and counselling 
services in the schools in line with modern industrial needs; 
the development of placement services for young workers; 
and the expansion of public work projects for youths over 
16 who are not in school and are unable to find employ- 
ment. 
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PATRICK H. CALLAHAN 


N the death of Patrick H. Callahan on February 4, the 
National Child Labor Committee lost one of its most 
valued friends. For nearly ten years he had been a member 
of its Board of Trustees, always generous in advice and 
counsel. Mr. Callahan’s chief interest was in people and 
their relationships; he was always striving to bring about 
a better understanding between groups—whether indus- 
trial, racial or religious. As an industrialist of vision and 
principle, he recognized the social and economic evils of 
child labor and was determined that it should have no 
place in American occupational life. To the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment as well as to efforts to improve state 
and Federal child labor measures he gave his loyal support. 





STUDY OF CHILDREN ON THE STAGE 


HE advice of the National Child Labor Committee is 

frequently sought on legislation dealing with children 
on the stage. Existing laws differ widely and swing to 
extremes. In some states there is no regulation:or super- 
vision whatever of such employment, while in other com- 
munities, such as the District of Columbia, general child 
labor laws, through their night work provisions, bar the 
appearance on the stage of any person under 18 years. 

For many years the Committee has realized that the ex- 
treme variation in existing state legislation not only works 
a hardship for theatres which send their plays upon the 
road, but suggests that the state laws do not always dis- 
criminate between practices that may be harmful and those 
that may be beneficial to the child. The Committee has 
also recognized that it did not have the factual basis on 
which to deal intelligently with this question. 

A small informal meeting was therefore held last fall 
attended by representatives of the theatre and of child 
welfare groups. It was agreed that greater uniformity in 
legislation was essential and that a study of the employ- 
ment of children in the entertainment industry would be 
a step in the right direction. Special funds have now been 
secured for one phase of such a study—namely, children 
appearing on the legitimate stage. 

The study will seek to find out the extent to which chil- 
dren are used, the conditions under which they work, the 
effect of their employment upon their education, health 
and general welfare, the vocational aspects of such employ- 
ment, and the difficulties which confront theatrical produc- 
tions requiring the use of child actors. 





The National Child Labor Committee is undertaking 
this study with the full cooperation of the theatre interests 
and the Professional Children’s School in which most stage 
children are enrolled. It hopes that, as a result of the study, 
it will be possible to arrive at an agreement as to desirable 
standards for legislation, both protective and permissive. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
U. S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


fina Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the 


year ending June 30, 1939, includes a review by Katha- f 
rine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, of the 


progress made in setting up machinery for the administra- 
tion of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The report points out that the enforcement program 
which is being developed is threefold: preventive, in that 
it makes available for employers a method of obtaining 
proof of the ages of their minor employees; fact-finding 
and standard-setting through the determination, on the 


basis of research, consultation and hearings, of standards 


for protecting workers 16 and 17 years of age from haz- 
ardous occupations and for authorizing the employment 
of children 14 and 15 years of age in occupations which 
will not interfere with their health and well-being; and 
educational and punitive through acquainting employers 
with the standards with which they should comply and 
through the discovery and correction of violations, by legal 
action when necessary. 

The need for intensifying and extending the activities of 
the Children’s Bureau in the direction of research to deter- 
mine which occupations are especially hazardous for the 
employment of youth is stressed. Mention is made of the 


fact that the Children’s Bureau is already cooperating with [ 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics in making plans for stimu- 
lating improved State statistics of industrial injuries. 


PROMPT ACTION 


OOD news comes from Bishop Scarlett of Missouri. 
On a visit to the tiff mine area of Washington 
County, he was told by the Superintendent of Schools that 
five hundred pairs of shoes and overshoes were needed to 
enable the children to continue their schooling and thus 
escape the fate which had overtaken their parents. Through 
the Associated Shoe Manufacturers five hundred pairs of 
shoes were donated, and through the generosity of the 
United States Rubber Company the overshoes were secured 
at a very low price. This is one concrete example of how 
private initiative, without waiting for the slower process 
of public aid, can step in and do an immediate job. 


THE WOMEN IN THE HOUSE 


ee proceedings of the Symposium on Household Em 
ployment held last fall in New York City are now 
available and can be secured from the Report Committee, 
Household Symposium, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, price 25 cents. | 

Interest in the conditions under which domestic workets 
are employed has found concrete expression in New York 
State in the introduction in the State Legislature of fou! 
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bills. These would establish a 60-hour week for domestic 
workers and bring such workers under the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation, Minimum Wage and Social 
Security Laws. Further information about these measures 
may be secured from the Women’s Trade Union League, 
247 Lexington Avenue, New York City and from the 
Domestic Workers’ Union, Local 149, 241 East 84th 
Street, New York City. 


FARM ACCIDENTS IN ALABAMA 


N unusual study of deaths from farm accidents in Ala- 
bama is reported in the January issue of The Ameri- 

can Journal of Public Health. Through the kindness of Dr. 
Phelps, Director of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the 
Alabama Department of Public Health, we have secured 
additional information on deaths to minors under 18 years. 


Of 309 fatalities from farm industrial accidents reported 
in the seven-year period, 1932 to 1938, 47 occurred to 
minors under 18 years—all but 4 to males. 


Eleven were children under 14 years and fifteen were 
14- and 15-year-olds. An analysis of the causes of deaths 
suggests that some of the farm tasks in which children 
engage are unsuitable for immature children. 


CAUSES OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL FARM ACCIDENTS TO MINORS 
UNDER 18 YEARS—ALABAMA 1932-1938 


Deageed ockickedby mule... =. .... =.=. 

Lightning . Ree carey aaa re ae ee 

Fell off wagon, run over, or hit by falling objects while 
loading or hauling . pore gees ie 

Hit by falling tree . 

Rattlesnake bite . 

Burned (brush) . 

Struck by hammer . 

Fell in well . 

Sunstroke . 

Cane mill . 

Dairy . 

Unknown . 
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A YEAR’S ACCIDENT TOLL 
IN ONE STATE 


N Massachusetts, during the year ending June 30, 1936, 
483 minors under 18 years, including 15 under 14 
years, were injured in the course of their employment, 
three of them fatally. A messenger boy was struck by a 
train as he was delivering telegrams and killed instantly, 
a helper for a plumbing concern was found dead at the 
bottom of an elevator shaft after he had failed to return 
from an errand, and a 16-year-old back boy in a textile 
mill was killed when his head was caught between the 
mule carriage and the beam as the machine was started up 
after cleaning. 


Children between 14 and 18 years suffered 1.36 per 
cent of tabulatable injuries reported to the Department of 
Industrial Accidents in the course of the year. The largest 
number, 273, occurred to 17-year-olds. The 15 children 
under 14 years of age who suffered injuries were all legally 
ar in street trades or other occupations permitted 
under Massachusetts statutes. 





EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 


HE most recent publication of the Educational Policies 
Screen puts the case for the schools as an eco- 
nomic asset for society, stressing the fact that a definite 
relationship exists between economic progress and educa- 
tion. The author of the study believes that for a maximum 
capitalization of national resources, both human and natu- 
ral, it is essential that schooling be provided under such 
conditions that those who should have it will not be de- 
barred for financial reasons. He points out that free tuition 
in itself does not constitute free schooling. The latter can 
be effective only when food, clothing, medical aid and 
shelter are provided where the lack of such provision means 
that a child will be kept from school. 

The report emphasizes the tremendous latent possibili- 
ties of education waiting to be realized. It points out that 
“nearly a million children are not enrolled in any school . 
and many more are attending schools of the poorest quality. 
Only a minority of the youth of the nation complete their 
high-school education. At least a third of those who leave 
school at an early age do so primarily because of financial 
limitations. Many of those eliminated for this reason pos- 
sess superior intellectual capacity and other qualities which 
justify further schooling.” 

Dr. Norton believes that ten years of schooling, the 
average amount now obtained by the youth of this coun- 
try, should be made the minimum through the revision of 
compulsory attendance legislation. He advocates that fur- 
ther training be determined by the capacity and ambition of 
young people, without regard to fortuitous factors such as 
race, rural or urban life or the economic situation of parents. 


MIGRATORY CONFERENCE 


FOUR-STATE Migratory Conference, attended by 

representatives of Maryland, Virginia, Delaware and 

New Jersey, convened in Baltimore on February 12. Spe- 

cial attention was given to the problem of child labor in 

commercialized agriculture and the urgent need for im- 
mediate action. 

C. George Krueger, Deputy Labor Commissioner of 
New Jersey, pointed out that agricultural work is usually 
exempted from the application of child labor laws. “The 
general public,” he said, “has traditionally viewed agri- 
cultural child labor primarily as the work of the child on 
his own home farm with his parents. Large areas of Ameri- 
can agriculture, however, have changed to a commercialized 
and mechanized type of farming and require thousands of 
wage workers in the fields. They often work under very 
oppressive conditions. In spite of these changes, the lack 
of legal regulation still persists.” 

The Conference adopted three recommendations on 


child labor: 


1. Establishment of a 14-year minimum age limit for 
industrialized forms of agriculture. 

2. Application of compulsory school-attendance require- 
ments on the children of migratory workers’ families. 

3. Federal aid in bringing proper educational facilities 
to these migratory children. 





1 Education and Economic Well-being in a Democracy. By John K. 
Norton. Educational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
50 cents. 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


AN AMERICAN Exopus: A RECORD OF HUMAN Erosion. By 
Dorothea Lange and Paul S. Taylor. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. 1939. $2.75. 


In the words of one of the quotations which line the covers 
of this new work on migrants, ‘Living a bum’s life soon 
makes a bum out of you.” An American Exodus is a pic- 
torial record of the way in which thousands of Americans 
are today being driven to live bum’s lives: how they are 
being ‘burned out, blowed out, eat out, tractored out’’ onto 
the road. 


The story of the uprooting of the farm population of 
the South and Southwest and the dreary trek of the dis- 
possessed to the squatters’ camps and field-factories of 
California has been told in many versions—in official re- 
ports of commissions and bureaus, in a history, a novel and 
a motion picture. Here it is told again in a series of elo- 
quent photographs by Dorothea Lange accompanied by a 
brief text prepared by Paul Taylor. 


Miss Lange and Mr. Taylor have not been content merely 
to show us pictures of the latest and most unhappy of 
American migrations. Their book concludes with ‘Direc- 
tions’ for meeting and solving the problem portrayed. 
They believe that the key to solution lies in industrial ex- 
pansion through which the population produced but un- 
needed on the farms can be absorbed and agricultural in- 
come can be permanently raised. As immediate steps to 
ameliorate the situation until such industrial expansion has 
occurred, they advocate Federal relief grants for general 
assistance, the construction of decent camps for migratory 
workers and planned housing for a settled agricultural 
labor supply. As a step toward a permanent farming organi- 
zation in which the American ideal of a land farmed by 
working owners will be realized they approve associations 
of tenants and small farmers, large-scale corporate farms 
with working farmers for stockholders and cooperative 
farms. 

An American Exodus is a notable contribution to the 
literature of migrancy through which we are becoming fa- 
miliar with one of our most unhappy social phenomena 
and through which, it is to be hoped, a sentiment is being 
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built up which will demand that the conditions here pic- 
tured be wiped out. 


ToBE. By Stella Gentry Sharpe, with photographs by Charles 
Farrell. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 1939. $1.00. 
We learn from the jacket that it was a little Negro boy’s 
question as to why all his story books were about white 
children which inspired Mrs. Sharpe to write the text for 
this engaging account of Tobe’s life on a southern farm. 
The question is one that must occur often to Negro boys 
and girls, and here at last a very happy attempt is made to 
meet their need for books about their own Here and Now. 
The text of the book is simple and direct, aimed very accu- 
rately for the understanding of 6- and 7-year-olds, and Mr. 
Farrell’s photographs are both realistic and appealing. 
There is pleasure in store for both Negro and white chil- 
dren who may be so fortunate as to read Tobe. 

It would be impossible to write a true story about Negro 
children in the United States without showing them en- 
gaged in hard work for many days in the year, and Mrs. 
Sharpe and Mr. Farrell have not overlooked this aspect of 
Negro child life, although they have prettified it consid- 
erably. Tobe and his brothers and sisters harvest wheat, 
work in the tobacco fields and pick cotton until their arms 
hurt. We are told that they also go to school, but not for 
how long. 


Dixie DEMAGOGUES. By Allan A. Michie and Frank Ryhlick. 

The Vanguard Press, New York City. 1939. $2.50. 
As jacket puffs go this one is quite modest in stating that 
the authors of this book rank with the best of those who 
“dig out hitherto unknown facts and write about them 
briskly and entertainingly.” The result of this briskness 
might be compared to a pudding prepared according to a 
recipe which carefully specifies the main ingredient but 
leaves the seasoning “to taste.” In this case the recipe is the 
libel law which we assume was followed for the main in- 
gredient, ‘‘facts.”” The seasoning, however, is so rich and 
spicy as to raise a mild query as to whether the bicarbonate 
of soda is handy. 


I believe that every child in America should be freed 


from exploitation and given the opportunity to go to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


T enclose §.............:ecccecee to assist in your work. 
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Starting Out to the Cotton Fields 
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